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A Part to Play 


O PICTURE of the modern scene would be painted without show- 
ing that for the first time in history all civilizations on earth are 
simultaneously in process of profound change, disintegrating, 

malleable, ready to be shaped to a fresh pattern. And, also for the first 
time in history, mankind everywhere is utterly interdependent through 
modern miracles of science. It would seem probable that whatever new 
pattern of civilization emerges will become universal. The church faces 
an opportunity to help shape a genuine world community. {But the 
church itself is tragically divided. Millions of her members are slack 
and indifferent. To meet her superb task, however, the separated 
branches of the Protestant churches are daily moving into closer co- 
operation in order to think, pray, plan and act as one, under the guid- 
ance and in the power of the Holy Spirit, for world advance. The In- 
ternational Missionary Council, with its national and regional councils 
and their functional committees all around the world, and the World 
Council of Churches and its related groups are becoming instruments 
for planning and carrying into effect a world strategy of advance for 
God’s kingdom. {[The most thrilling and challenging reality for us as 
Christians centers in the fact that in the most critical hour of all history 
we have a part to play in the most numerous and creative community 
that has ever existed on earth. The growth of all civilizations has al- 
ways sprung from the dynamic action of creative minorities. And the 
church is the one universally present minority in the world that holds 
the seed of infinite creative growth BASIL MATHEWS in Forward 
Through the Ages, just published by Friendship Press, New York. 
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Latourette Asks Generous Support of ICU 





April 2-May 6 Designated 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


FOR FIFTY YEARS the majority of the 
evangelical forces have agreed that the 
cause of Christianity would be greatly 
served by the establishment in Japan of a 
great international and truly Christian 
university. Many things have conspired 
to delay the realization of this objective. 
But at last the idea has come into being. 
The university—the International Chris- 
tian University—has been organized under 
the laws of Japan with a board of trustees 
composed of Christian men and women and 
an advisory University Council made up 
of representative Japanese. A _ splendid 
campus of more than 350 acres with sub- 
stantial buildings adaptable for academic 
purposes has been purchased with funds 
raised by the Japanese people. An ad- 
ministrative staff, headed by one of 
Japan’s most outstanding Christian edu- 
cators, has been organized, and beginnings 
have been made toward the creation of an 
International faculty that will be a credit 
to the cause of Christian education. The 
university is scheduled to open in April, 
1952, with a graduate school of education 
and the first year of a college of liberal 
arts. It is planned to add graduate schools 
of citizenship and of social work during 
the next two years. 

To make possible the opening of the In- 
ternational Christian University, it is es- 
sential that sufficient funds be raised this 
spring to complete the existing buildings 
for classroom and office uses and to con- 
struct necessary student-faculty housing 
and service facilities. Funds must be pro- 
vided also to underwrite the operating 
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budget for the first two years of the Uni- 
versity. A good beginning has been made 
toward this financial objective but a major 
part of the fund remains to be raised. 


AN OPPORTUNITY for all churches to 
solicit their members will be offered dur- 
ing the last week in April and the first 
week in May. During this period, April 
29 to May 6, which has been set apart as 
ICU Week, pastors are being asked to pre- 
sent the cause of the International Chris- 
tian University to their congregations, and 
to arrange for the contribution of gifts for 
its development. 

Because the new University will serve 
the total cause of Protestant Christianity 
in Japan without reference to denomina- 
tional differences, and because in this uni- 
versity there will be realized a dream that 
has possessed many Christian leaders of 
the past half-century, it is fitting that all 
evangelical denominations should have a 
part in its building and maintenance. 


I AM GLAD to have this opportunity to 
eall on all who believe in this cause to 
cooperate, either through their individual 
gifts which may be sent directly to The 
Japan International Christian University 
Foundation, Inc., 44 East 23rd Street, New 
York 10, N. Y., or through cooperation 
with their churches during ICU Week. 
Pastors or church leaders who wish to 
obtain information about ICU Week in 
their churches, or materials for use in 
earrying on solicitation should write to 
The Japan International Christian Univer- 
sity Foundation, Inc, at the above address. 

KENNETH 8S. LATOURETTE, 
President 
The Japan International Christian 
University Foundation, Inc., New York, 


No Southern Presbyterians Involved 


@NOTE—tThe following letter has been 
sent to The Christian Century in connec- 
tion with the news item and editorial re- 
ported here in our March 19 issue. Though 
we have not been requested to do so, we 
are glad to reproduce it here because of 
the information it brings. We also take 
some comfort in the evidence of difficulty 
in getting accurate information from 
Japan which seems to be experienced by 
others as well as by us, as pointed out in 
our editorial of March 19.—EDITORS. 


EDITOR, The Christian Century: 

I can understand your desire to find 
some explanation of the present difficulties 
that are besetting the Kyodan in Japan. 
However, I am sure that it was an inad- 
vertance which led you in your editorial 
of March 7, after calling attention to the 
news item, “Secession Move Imperils 
Kyodan,” on page 311, to say, “It is true 
that the churches now threatening seces- 
sion are almost all groups which were 
formerly related to the Presbyterian, U. S., 
and Southern Baptist Mission Boards.” 

As a matter of fact, not one of the six- 
teen churches in Hokkaido, the one in 
Tokyo and the five in the Yokohama vicin- 
ity, is now or ever has been related to the 
Mission Board of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. All of these churches 
are outside the territory served by the 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church U. S., 
and most of them are from five to seven 
hundred miles away. 

When our Presbyterian, U. S., mission- 
aries returned to Japan after World War 
II, they found that approximately one-half 
of the churches with which our Mission 


10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 


had been associated before the war had 
withdrawn from the Kyodan of their own 
accord; the other half being still affiliated 
with the Kyodan. Our missionaries made 
what I believe time has proven to be a 
wise decision; they decided to let the Jap- 
anese churches themselves determine their 
own ecclesiastical alignments, and offered 
to extend cooperation to all of the churches 
with which we had formerly been asso- 
ciated, whether they were in the Kyodan 
or out of it. When other churches, not the 
product of our work, expressed a desire 
to withdraw from the Kyodan and receive 
such help as we might be able to give 
them, our Mission has consistently de- 
clined to extend aid, 

This, in my humble view, is a more ju- 
dicious policy than that of exercising pres- 
sure to hold together a union which most 
of the churches did not desire in the first 
place, and which they were forced to ac- 
cept under government duress. After all, 
the problem is one for the Japanese 
churches to solve; and they should be al- 
lowed to work it out in freedom from offi- 
cial coercion on the one hand, or adminis- 
trative and financial pressure from mission 
boards on the other. 

Cc. DARBY FULTON. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


New Testament: Inter-Racial Church 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Hope it is not too late to enter the ring 
on “Changes I Should Like to See” in the 
Presbyterian Church, U. §. 

I should like to see a willingness among 
our people to be open-minded in regard to 
the abolition of segregation within the 
church. In the South of course this means 
in regard to Negro-white segregation, 

One of the major arguments against an 
inter-racial fellowship is that the majority 
of both races do not want it. They are 
content with the status quo. Is this a 
sound argument? It is not what we want 
that matters, but what God wants. The 
New Testament church was an inter-racial 
fellowship. Paul rebuked Peter for segre- 
gating himself from the Judaizers. Paul 
proclaimed a universal fellowship when he 
wrote to the Galatians: “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor 
free, there is neither male nor female; for 
you are all one in Christ Jesus.” (R. S. V.) 
How can we be “one in Christ Jesus” when 
a majority of our people seem to prefer 
the “status quo,” when they prefer a con- 
spiracy of silence for fear of “stirring 
things up’? 

The gospel is revolutionary. The Com- 
munists are not the “radicals” as much as 
the church is, if it is really the New Testa- 
ment church. Granted that a fellowship 
that is forced is worse than no fellowship 
at all, can the proponents of the status 
quo defend their position on grounds that 
are in accord with the New Testament? 
They can defend it on the basis that many 
are not yet ready, that many do not want 
it, that it would cause difficulty and pos- 
sibly abuse. But the desire of Christ that 
his people be “one” still stands. 

The following is a statement by “Negro 
Christians.” “Negro Churchmen Speak to 
White Churchmen: Freedom to worship, 
if it means anything, means freedom to 
worship God across racial lines and free- 
dom for a man or woman to join the 
church of his or her choice, irrespective of 
race. Segregated churches fall short of 
the requirements of the Christian ideal. 
The church is obligated by its Christian 
charter to go further than hotels, theatres, 
government, restaurants, social clubs, and 
political parties. None of these claim in 
America to represent God on earth.” 


WILLIAM B. ABBOT, 
Presbyterian minister. 
Milton, N. C. 


» 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 
Foreign postage $1 extra. Copyright, 1951, 
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Southwestern Gets $200,000 Fund 


Hampden-Sydney Also Receives $33,000 Gift 


Southwestern at Memphis has been 
named the beneficiary of a $200,000 
trust fund. Mrs. Charles R. Glover of 
Evanston, Ill., has established the fund 
as a memorial to her husband to endow 
the Charles R. Glover Chair of English 
Studies. 

Mr. Glover, who died in September, 
1949, left the beneficiary of the trust 
unnamed and it was not until after Mrs. 
Glover visited the Southwestern campus 
in the spring of last year that she de- 
termined upon this institution as the 
recipient. 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal 
commenting on the gift editorially said, 
“Vast sums are provided for research 
in science, which is all well and good, 
but it is particularly heartening when 
$200,000 is made available for the en- 
couragement of study of our native 
tongue. . . . We hope the power of sug- 
gestion operates and that this is only the 
forerunner of many similar bequests for 
the liberal arts and language.”’ 


Estate Brings $33,000 

Gift to Hampden-Sydney 
Hampden-Sydney College in Virginia 

has received a gift of $33,000. This 

gift came from the estate of Wesley R. 

Holden, prominent citizen and tobacco- 


nist of Tappahannock, Va., who died 
December 18. Mr. Holden had long 
been a friend of the college. 


Arkansas Makes Progress 


Arkansas College lacks less than $50,- 
000 on its goal for $543,500 for build- 
ings and endowment. The remaining 
funds received will be used for the new 
building for a women’s dormitory. 


Scholarships Are Awarded 


Agnes Scott’s principal scholarships 
for the new year, following prescribed 
tests, will go to the following: Alice 
Nunnally, Memphis, Tenn., ($1,500); 
Cora Sue Walker, Decatur, Ga., Mar- 
garet Williamson, Monticello, Ark., and 
Jane Henegar, Hendersonville, N. C. 
($1,000 each). 


STORE OPENING POSTPONED 


Formal opening of the new Presby- 
terian bookstore in Dallas has been 
postponed until mid-September. 

An elaborate opening had been 
planned for early April but the inability 
of contractors to complete the $250,000 
building before May made this impossi- 
ble. All special features connected with 
this opening are being carried over to 
September. (PN) 


Tradition or Divine Command? 
By GEORGIA HARKNESS 


You leave the commandment of 
God, and hold fast the tradition of 
men.—Mark 7:8. 

Read Mark 7:1-13. Next to un- 
selfishness there is no virtue more 
highly prized by Jesus than sincerity. 
The Jews insisted on washing before 
eating, not for sanitary reasons, but 
to keep up a tradition; some of them 
evaded the human duty of caring for 
their parents to make a show of giv- 
ing to the Lord. Jesus saw that only 
a right spirit, and no external observ- 
ance, could meet the command of God. 


Am I one of whom the words of 
Isaiah could be quoted: 


“This people honors me with their 
lips, 
but their heart is far from me”? 


Do I engage in any religious observ- 
ance because it is customary, or be- 
cause people expect it of me, without 


having my heart in it? 

What more can I do to help the 
church to be guided, not by ecclesi- 
astical practice, but by the spirit of 
Christ? 


O Thou who desirest purity of heart 
before propriety, make me clean with- 
in. Thou who prizest dutiful deeds 
before display of gifts to Thee, help 
me to give Thee myself and all I have. 

Purge me; purge the church; purge 
the world of sham and pretense, that 
Thy glory may shine through. When 
tradition and divine command, the 
will of God and the expectations of 
men, become so mingled that the way 
is not clear, help us to look unto 
Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our 
faith. In his name. AMEN. 

—From Through Christ Our Lord, 
Copyright by Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. Used by per- 
mission. 


ARP-US Committee 


Reach Agreement on 


Union of Churches 


If Approved, Could Be 
Effective Next Year 


Committees representing the Associ- 
ate Reformed and Presbyterian, US, 
churches have agreed upon a plan of 
union, subject to approval of their re- 
spective church courts. 

If approved, the plan would be the 
basis of union next year. Ecclesiastical 
procedures would require, for this or any 
other union, approval by one General 
Assembly, then by three-fourths of the 
presbyteries, followed by approval by a 
subsequent General Assembly. 

The ARP church, with a membership 
of 30,000, is a direct descendant of the 
mother church in Scotland and has 
never been united with any other in this 
country. The largest proportion of its 
membership is in North and South Caro- 
lina. The Presbyterian Church, US, has 
approximately 700,000 members. 


“$50,000 Yearly for Erskine 


Erskine College, at Due West, S. C., 
now supported by the ARP church, is 
one of the important considerations in 
the plan. President J. R. McCain, of 
Agnes Scott College and one of the com- 
mittee members, in presenting the plan 
proposed for the continued support of 
Erskine by the united church at the rate 
of $50,000 a year for ten years. This, 
it is felt, would give Erskine alumni an 
opportunity to develop a continuing plan 
of support. 

Last time a proposed union between 
these two bodies was up for considera- 
tion—in 1934—it failed because of dif- 
ferences in worship. Throughout its ex- 
istence the ARP church has used Psalms 
instead of hymns. In recent years this 
requirement has been modified so that 
the decision is left to the individual 
church, as would be the case in the 
united church. 

Except for the Psalm-hymn difference 
the beliefs of the two churches have al- 
ways been the same. As at present, the 
doctrinal standards of the united church 
would be the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and the catechisms. The Book of 
Church Order of the Presbyterian 
Church, US, would be the pattern for 
church government, worship and dis- 
cipline. 

The Plan of Union approved by the 
joint committee lists the common stand- 








ards. “These standards,” it says, ‘are 
to be interpreted in their natural and 
obvious meaning, and no one shall be 
ordained to teach or preach in the united 
church who cannot give an unqualified 
assent te the doctrinal system contained 
in these standards.” 


Specified ARP members are to be ap- 
pointed to the Boards and the united 
church would investigate a group in- 
surance policy now carried by ARP min- 
Bonclarken conference 
Hendersonville, N. C., 
would be operated by a self-perpetuat- 


isters. The 
grounds near 


ing board, as would Erskine. 


As provided for in the Plan of Re- 
union with the USA _ Presbyterian 
Church, ARP 
church, with a quorum of one-third of 
the members, voting by a two-thirds 
majority, may remain outside the united 
church with their property. Such action 
must be taken within one year from the 
date of union, 


congregations of the 
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4. The Deacon 


(Continued ) 


With last week’s 24 or more sugges- 
tions to the deacon before us, let us look 
at what they mean. 


The deacon’s office is primarily a 
spiritual office, though this fact is fre- 
quently misunderstood. Elders and 
ministers are thought by many to have 
a spiritual ministry but the deacon’s 
work, they tell you, has to do with 
money and the church building and such 
things. This is a grave error and it con- 
tributes to the cheapening of a high 
office. 


The spiritual qualifications for an 
elder and a deacon, as given in the Bible 
and the Book of Church Order, are es- 
sentially the same. If a man insists that 
he is not the sort of man to accept elec- 
tion as an elder but feels that he could 
be a deacon he is mistaken. If he is 
spiritually and morally unfit for the 
eldership he is also unfit for the diacon- 
ate. 

Moreover, the deacon’s work is not a 
mere steppingstone for young men on 
their way to the eldership. It is an im- 
portant, dignified and fundamental serv- 
ice in its own right. It is a great honor 
and consecrated men who fill the office, 
young or older, can find deep satisfac- 
tion in it. 

If the deacons do not see the spiritual 
ministry they are to render the whole 
church can suffer. If they think they 
are to raise money, pay bills and keep 
the church in a fair state of repair, they 
have a small conception of their respon- 
sibility. 


4 


Year-Round Opportunity 


Deacons must see their work as that 
of relating the lives of their own mem- 
bers to the needs of the Kingdom. This 
is something more than a job to be 
planned and accomplished in a month 
or two or three. It is a year-round op- 
portunity, and the strenuous effort of 
an Every Member Canvass, for example, 
should be seen as only one part of a 
total program.* 

This mean, of course, that deacons 
pretty largely set the pace for gener- 
osity. The membership will hardly run 
ahead of the officers in dedicating them- 
selves and their means. You see, again, 
this is a spiritual office and its influence 
jepends upon how thoroughly deacons 
have dedicated themselves to Christ. 

The financial program demands care- 
ful and intelligent planning and deacons 
must give adequate time to it. They 
must take the initiative and not wait for 
the pastor to prod them. The pastor 
will counsel with them and help in many 
ways but it is not for him to develop 
and carry out this program and deacons 
ought to see to it that they themselves 
do it. This means much earlier plan- 
ning than most diaconates give to such a 
task and it means a year-round pro- 
gram. 

The deacons need to develop a really 
Christian budget. The budget expresses 
the congregation’s conscience, and the 
people and the causes involved in the 
budget ought to be treated honestly and 
honorably. This means the ones whose 
salaries are in the budget—the minister 
and the lay workers, not forgetting the 
janitor. It may be good form in busi- 
ness for various workers to ask or de- 
mand salary increases but the deacons 
ought to see to it that it is never neces- 
sary for this to be done in the church. 
Even the Golden Rule should help them 
at this point, though they should be ex- 
pected to go beyond this and to operate 
on a sound basis of Christian steward- 
ship and honor. 

It is for the deacons to see that the 
gifts to the church follow sound stew- 
ardship principles. That is, they will 
operate on a strictly giving basis, not 
encouraging any money-making activi- 
ties by groups or organizations in the 
church. ‘The General Assembly and our 
stewardship leaders have long made 
this clear and most sessions have or 
should adopt trank policies to govern 
this matter. If money-making activities 
are needed to provide people with gifts 
for the church then they can carry them 
on in their own name and make the 
gifts in their own name. Raffles, bingo 
and such enterprises are not counte- 
nanced by any Presbyterian church that 
we know about and, of course, are 
utterly out of harmony with Christian 
stewardship. 


Better Reporting Needed 


Most congregations get entirely in- 


*See also ‘‘Deacons, Awake!” by K. J. 
Foreman, OUTLOOK, Nov. 14, 1949. 





adequate reports about the church’s 
finances—on all levels. The deacons, re- 
membering that they are the servants of 
the people, and of God, will not try to 
hide the real facts about the congrega- 
tion’s finances, as some unfortunately 
do. They will make it easy for every 
member and contributor to know the 
real status. This can easily be done 
when quarterly receipts are sent to the 
members. (By the way, these receipts 
or reports ought to be sent.) A clear, 
full mimeographed statement can show 
the record of the congregation to date 
and at the year’s end the fullest possi- 
ble record should be given. 


Deacons, and particularly the treas- 
urers of all church organizations, should 
insist that careful audits of their books 
be made. In fact, the session could well 
require that no annual reports are to 
be accepted by it without a statement of 
audit. Treasurers should demand it for 
their own protection. 


Deacons ought to keep the church’s 
name good. They should pay the bills 
on time. They should send out salary 
checks as promptly as they do in their 
own business firms and they should not 
seek to browbeat the minister or other 
servant of the church by expecting him 
to ‘come around’’ for the monthly 
check. The board of deacons can easily 
eliminate such petty tyrannies. Some- 
thing more. Deacons want to run the 
church’s business on a sound basis, not 
always seeking a cut-rate for what they 
buy or a free donation. 


Most deacons, being busy men, don’t 
have enough time to give to much of 
this work; at least, they think they 
don’t. So, in many churches someone, 
usually a woman, is employed to care 
for the bookkeeping and routine work 
connected with the finances. This is a 
good plan. In many small churches with 
small budgets, people will be found to 
contribute the small amount of time re- 
quired, though even in such cases at 
least a token payment is only fair. 

Treasurers probably need to be re- 
minded, in addition to paying current 
bills promptly, to send off the checks for 
benevolences at least once a month. 
Many of these men, insisting upon 
economies all across the church, would 
be amazed at how much it costs the 
chureh each year because benevolences 
are held in a local bank instead of being 
sent to the offices of our Boards. Com- 
mitments have to be met, so, in many 
cases, the Boards borrow the money, 
knowing that by the end of the church 
year funds will come in. But this entails 
a far larger sum in interest payments on 
loans than any of our churches would 
care to pay, yet a sum which, because of 
this slow response, we all share in pay- 
ing. 


NEXT WEEK—5. The Deacon, con- 
tinued. 

Other discussions coming (your sug- 
gestions for these are invited): 

The Usher, the Organist, the Janitor, 
the Church Visitor, Clerk of Session, etc. 
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BOOK NOTES 





Jungle Ethics to 


PITTSYLVANIA COUNTRY. By 
George Swetnam. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, New York. 1951, 315 pp., $3.50. 

This is the twenty-second book in a 
series of studies called ‘‘American Folk- 
ways” and edited by Erskine Caldwell. 
The writer is a top newspaper man in 
Pittsburgh who tells his story in vivid 
and often colloquial English. While 
Pittsburgh is the center, the study takes 
in Western Pennsylvania which once 
aspired to separate statehood, i. e., the 
“Woods of Pitt’? instead of the ‘“‘Woods 
of Penn.”’ Hence, ‘Pittsylvania.’ 

One learns with some surprise that 
George Washington really selected the 
site of Pittsburgh, when, in the fall of 
1753 he rode down the banks of the 
Monongahela to its junction with the 
Allegheny River, and he there, at the 
spot now known as the “Point,’’ decided 
that it would be an ideal location for a 
fort. 

Shortly thereafter the French took 
over and called the ‘Point’? Fort 
Duquesne. (Duquesne Club, Duquesne 
University, Duquesne Beer, etc.) When 
the English succeeded in command they 
renamed it Fort Pitt in honor of the 
then Premier of England. General 
Forbes, the British Commander, has his 
memorial in Forbes Field, the baseball 
stadium where the hapless Pittsburgh 
Pirates now lose games with monoto- 
nous regularity. 

For nearly a century Pittsylvania was 
a battle ground, first between the 
French and English, then between the 
English and the Indians, then between 
the English and the Colonists, then be- 
tween Virginia and Pennsylvania—and 
at long last between Eastern and West- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Swetnam tells a thrilling story of 
Indian fighting, pioneer heroism, and 
political intrigue, studded with char- 
acter studies and incidents as fascinat- 
ing as any detective novel. 

Especially interesting is the story of 
the Pioneer Preachers. Thus the Rev- 
erend John McMiilan in Post-Revolu- 
tionary times became known as the 
“Presbyterian Cardinal.’” He mixed 
Calvinism and good old Monogahela 
whiskey — both undiluted. When a 
young preacher proposed they should 
ask a blessing before drinking he readily 
assented—and drained both’ glasses 
while the young man prayed. ‘Young 
man,”’ he said, ‘‘you must watch as well 
as pray.” 

They were a hardy lot in those days! 

Later on the author unfolds the 
drama of coal and iron and steel and 
gas, which made this Pittsylvania one of 
the greatest industrial centers in the 
world. Nor does he mince words in tell- 
ing of the business magnates—Carnegie, 
Frick, Westinghouse, Thompson, and 
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many others who fought each other with 
jungle ferocity and only combined to en- 
slave the laboring man. He shows how, 
in spite of this, labor fought its way 
to strong organization and collective 
bargaining. A vivid chapter tells the 
awful story of the Johnstown Flood, and 
of the terrible ‘‘smog’”’ from the acrid 
smoke of zinc mills which took scores 
of lives at nearby Donora. A brighter 
picture is the world famed ‘Cathedral 
of Learning,” the Carnegie Institute and 
the Carnegie School of Technology. One 
wonders why the author has no word 
about the Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra where conductors such as Emil Paur 
and Victor Herbert gave glorious con- 
certs year after year; or the Exposition 
at the ‘“‘Point.’’ ‘This latter was a sort 
of vast urbanized County Fair with 
whole buildings full of exhibits, and 
year after year one could go there, pay 
twenty-five cents admission, and hear 
the great orchestras of the country for 
two glorious hours. Pittsburgh was 
never all steel and iron. Sometimes the 
muses had their turn. 

To the present reviewer—an old Pitts- 
burgher—the book brought many a 
nostalgic twinge. He remembers the 
autumn days when the street lights at 
noon hardly penetrated the gloom: when 
Presbyterian Orthodoxy and predatory 
big business went hand in hand; when 
the McKinley tariff was sacred as the 
Bible; when the Philadelphia Company 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad ran the 
state; when a Democrat was deemed the 
lowest of the vertebrates! 

Now the smoke is being scientifically 


beaten and the air is clearer. Labor has 
come into its own. Pittsburgh has ac- 
tually had Democratic mayors and Penn- 
sylvania, Democratic Governors. Flood 
control, municipal planning, and a new 
spirit of social responsibility in the 
churches is turning that desolate 
“Point,’’ which George Washington saw 
nearly two hundred years ago, into the 
“Golden Triangle”’ of today. 
Get this book and read it. 
never a dull moment. 
CHARLES F. WISHART. 
Wooster, Ohio. 


There is 


Light on the 
Middle Ages 


THE LEGACY OF MAIMONIDES. By 
Ben Zion Bokser. Philosophical Library, 
New York. 128 pp., $3.75. 

Moses Maimonides was born in 1135 
and died in 1205. At this time old 
systems of thought were being chal- 
lenged—both Christian and Jewish. 
Such traditional doctrines as Creation, 
Providence, and individual immortality 
were under attack from a ‘‘new” natu- 
ralism derived from Aristotle. This was 
the age of Europe’s discovery of the 
great Greek thinker and the current 
interpretations of his system were prov- 
ing hostile to religious conceptions. 

3eing a brilliant Jewish rabbi, 
Maimonides made a thorough study of 
this new philosophy. He arrived at the 
conclusion that, in spite of the bold 
claims of adherents to Aristotle, a re- 
ligious view of the world was not only 
possible but necessary. 

His writings have been widely influ- 


ential. Judaism owes much to him. 
Christian thinkers like John Scotus, 
Albert Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas 


found him useful to them in their de- 





How many of the 14 have you read? 


Current Reading 


i. 


A recent tabulation by THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK of the 


Presbyterian, US, ministers of five states* shows the following titles on the 
list of their recent or current reading, in order: 


1. So We Believe, So We Pray, Geo. A. Buttrick, Abingdon-Cokes- 


bury. 


2. Here I Stand, Roland Bainton. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 


3. The Christ of All Nations. 


Paul Guiness. 


Association Press. 


3 
4. Life of Jesus. Edgar J. Goodspeed. Harper & Bros. 
The Belief in Progress. D. M. Baillie. Seribner. 


5. The Christianity of Main Street. T. O. Wedel. 
Gladys H. Barr. 


6. Monk in Armor. 


Maemillan. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 


Pastoral Counseling. Carroll A. Wise. Harper & Bros. 


Mr. Jones, Meet the Master. 


Press. 


Christian Love. 


eal Library. 


A Guide to Confident Living. Norman V. Peale. 
Hugh T. Kerr, Jr. 


Positive Protestantism. 


Peter Marshall. 
. American Freedom and Catholic Power. 


Paul E. Johnson. 
History of the Reformation in Scotland. John Knox. 


Fleming H. Revell. 


Paul Blanchard. Beacon 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
Philosophi- 


Prentice-Hall. 
Westminster Press. 


*The five states: Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana. 








fense of the Christian view of the world. 
This is a delightful book. It throws 
much light upon the thought of the 
Middle Ages, and the old controvery be- 
tween “science and religion.’’ It gives 
a good appraisal of the permanent 
“core’’ in Maimonides’ thought. It is 
difficult to imagine that anyone would 
not find it worthwhile to read this in- 
troduction to the writings of one of the 
greatest minds of the Middle Ages. 
Decatur, Ga. FELIX B. GEAR. 


Tasty Introduction 
To Rauschenbusch 


A GOSPEL FOR THE SOCIAL 
AWAKENING. Selections from the 
Writings of Walter Rauschenbusch. 
Benjamin FE. Mays, Compiler. Associa- 
tion Press, New York. 187 pp., $2.00. 

In some ways the man whose works 
inspired this little book was so far ahead 
of his time that some could see him on 
the trail ahead only clearly enough to 
shoot at him. Yet as one of the most 
persuasive and able leaders of the So- 
cial Gospel movement in this country 
he won a solid place, according to a 
writer in the Cambridge History of 
American Literature, as ‘‘perhaps the 
most creative spirit in the American the- 
ological world.’’ 

Walter Rauschenbusch happened to 
be a Baptist, but that label didn’t mean 
what it sometimes means to a Southern 
Presbyterian. Endowed with a spacious 
mind and spirit, he broke through sec- 
tarian nets as an eagle might shake free 
of a spider-web. He had a rare talent 
for interpreting the teachings of Jesus 
in social terms and a remarkable gift 
for setting down his conclusions with 
clarity and force. 

A major- prophet in every sense of 
the term, he was also a finely balanced 
one. The rolling thunder of his stress 
on social sin and salvation never really 
muted his accent on the need for per- 
sonal redemption. Yet “if our theology 
is silent on social salvation,’’ he wrote, 
“we compel college men and women, 
workingmen, and theological students 
to choose between an unsocial system 
of theology and an irreligious system of 
social salvation. It is not hard to pre- 
dict the outcome. If we seek to keep 
Christian doctrine uneuanged, we shall 
ensure its abandonment.’’” The words 
are a good clue to both his position and 
his style. 

This book brings together scores of 
pithy and stimulating excerpts from all 
the books that Rauschenbusch ever 
wrote. Dr. Benjamin Mays, the presi- 
dent of Morehouse College, has culled 
the five volumes with understanding and 
skill. But while his selections are good, 
and while they serve admirably as a 
tasty introduction to Rauschenbusch, 
one hopes the book will also whet the 
appetite of many readers for the full- 
course dinner. 

JOHN H. MARION, JR. 

Bon Air, Va. 





Another by Goodspeed 


A LIFE OF JESUS. 
Goodspeed. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 248 pp., $3.00. 

The illustrious career of Dr. Good- 
speed is brought to an appropriate cli- 
max in this beautifully written story of 
the life of Jesus. Depending solely on 
the gospel records and a few details of 
secular history, one of our most emi- 
nent New Testament scholars has given 
us an outstanding demonstration of the 
fact that a very learned man can write 
for laymen. The simplicity of the style, 
the connectedness of the narrative, and 
the use of modern idiom all contribute 
to making the reading of this book a 
delightful experience. Any church 
member who has ever read the gospels 
can understand every page of it and 
will see from it much that is plainly 
intended by the gospels but that he has 
not thought of. 

To be sure, there is the underlying 
assumption of Dr. Goodspeed of a ra- 
tional explanation of all events. He 
does not wave this assumption before 
his readers so as to annoy them, but 
always and occasionally 
crops out, especially in the considera- 
of the miraculous as legendary. 
But in spite of this and a few other 
evidences of a point of view, this book 
is written with deep devotion to Jesus 
as Master and with evangelical faith 
in his divine and human nature as well 
appreciation of his radical 
thought and action. You actually see 
Jesus in the flesh at work with a vivid- 
mind and heart. 
You share intimately the agony of his 


By Edgar J. 


it is there 


tion 


as fine 


ness that stirs both 


approach to Calvary and the triumph 
of his resurrection. 
JULIAN PRICE LOVE. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Capital Returns 


FIFTY YEARS WITH THE GOLDEN 
RULE. The Spiritual Autobiography of 
J. C. Penney. Harper and Bro., New 
York. 245 pp., $2.75. 


The spiritual capital of J. C. Penney 
rooted in his father’s urge to serve his 
fellowman and grounded in the faith 
and humility of his mother was slow in 
paying full dividends. Service to his 
fellowman by daily practice of the 
Golden Rule failed to satisfy until he 
learned the secret of putting God first 
and serving him in true humility, 

Interest is sustained in the spiritual 
experiences in the ten-year interval be- 
tween the Battle Creek miracle where 
he learned God’s will through the power 
of prayer and the final surrender 
marked by his baptism and his entrance 
upon a new life. 

A careful reading of the spiritual 
autobiography of this great Christian 
businessman will inspire every youth 
as he seeks to know God’s will and pur- 
pose for his life and will challenge 
every layman striving to find a pattern 
for practical living in these tense days 
to apply spiritual principles to human 
relationships by enshrining God at the 
center of things. 

RUFUS A. GRIER. 

Charlotte, N. C. 


Book for Straight Thinkers 


NO FAITH OF MY OWN. By J. V. 
Langmead Casserley. Longmans, Green, 
New York. 204 pp., $2.00. 

This book, written by a first-rate theo- 
logical scholar, is simply put so as to be 
intelligible to thoughtful layfolk. Its 
author, a typical product of the Twen- 
tieth Century, was brought up in a re- 
ligious vacuum by rationalist parents 
who regarded all religion as silly hum- 
bug. They gave him an honest mind re- 
solved to follow truth, and as he grew 
up, the Christian faith met and mastered 
him. This book is his attempt to share 
it. 

He begins with the gospel—the story 
of God and his ways with men. Drama 
is the way to portray persons, and the 
gospel is the drama of God and his chil- 
dren. Then follows the Faith—Chris- 
tian men’s reflection on the story. The 
author uses the Apostles’ Creed as a 
summary. Here Presbyterians will part 
with him in his attempt to define the 
church in terms of ‘‘majority Christian- 
ity’’ and rule out all but Roman Catho- 
lics, Eastern Orthodox and Anglicans as 
defective ‘‘Catholic Christians.’”’ But 
his descriptions of convictions are very 


suggestively expressed. Then comes the 
Life to which this Faith commits be- 
lievers. A chapter is devoted to politics, 
and it is well written and very sane. 
Then, in the light of his own experience, 
he attempts to sum up the defense of 
his faith and to counter-attack its rivals. 

This is no book for those who do not 
want to think; but for those who want 
to think and think straight on the Chris- 
tian faith, it is one of the richest small 
books one can pick up and live with. 
Dr. Langmead Casserley wants no faith 
of his own, for that would be a man- 
made faith, but the faith of the God- 
given gospel and church. 


HENRY S. COFFIN. 
Lakeville, Conn. 


COWROYS OUT OUR WAY. Cartoons 
by J. R. Williams. Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 103 pp., $2.00. Fore- 
word by J. Frank Dobie. 

Here are some of the best cartoons by 
the widely-followed artist of “Out Our 
Way,” syndicated by NEA Service. From 
many subjects that could have been 
selected, these concentrate on cowboys. 
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Durant at His Best 


THE AGE OF FAITH. By Will Du- 
rant. Simon and Schuster, New York. 
1196 pp., $7.50. 

This is the fourth volume of Will 
Durant’s projected series on the story 
of civilization. For those who have 
read any of the proceeding volumes— 
Our Oriental Heritage, The Life of 
Greece, Caesar and Christ — no other 
announcement should be required; for 
those who have not this volume will 
prove a welcome “‘find.’”’” The author. 
who bounded into fame with his best- 
selling Story of Philosophy, excels in the 
writing of history, and in this volume 
his art has reached its peak. 

His purpose is to give ‘as full and 
fair an account of medieval civilization 
from A. D. 325 (Constantine) to 1300 
(Dante) as space and prejudice will per- 
mits. Its method is integral history— 
the presentation of all phases of a cul- 
ture or an age in one tota] picture and 
narrative.’”’ This requires our writer to 


describe the economic, political, legal, 
military, moral, social, religious, edu- 
eational, scientific, medical, philo- 
sophic, literary and artistic aspects of 
four distinct civilizations — Byzantine, 
Islamic, Judaic, and West European; 
truly a stupendous task, history on the 
grand scale. 

In the author‘s skillful hands it be- 
comes a fascinating tale, and a very 
human one. Prejudices there may be, 
but they are reduced to a minimum. 
Durant has immersed himself for so 
long and so thoroughly in the story of 
man’s earthly pilgrimage that he has 
developed a breadth of view, a depth of 
understanding, a wisdom and a toler- 
ance that enable him to deal fairly with 
all points of view. So we are made to 
see the brilliant rise and the meteoric 
decline of Islam, the strength and the 
weakness of Judaism, the glory and the 
shame of Byzantium, the success and 
failure of the medieval church, man’s 


Prophetic Warning to America 


WAKE UP OR BLOW UP. By Franck 
C. Laubach. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 160 pp., $2. 

Laubach’s sub-title for this book is 
“America: Lift the World or Lose It!” 
In this work he makes a strong plea 
for American Christians to do something 
daring and adequate about the vast hu- 
man neds among oppressed peoples of 
the world which are now being exploited 
by Russia. 

Frank Laubach has been doing as 
much as anybody who could be named 
to minister to the vast hordes of igno- 
rant people through his literacy cam- 
paign. In this effort it is estimated that 
his teaching methods have enabled more 
than sixty million people speaking 200 
different languages and dialects to read 
in their own languages. 

Now, in his new book, his conviction 
is expressed that Communism can be 
stopped ‘‘cold’”’ if governments, business, 
philanthropy, and the church will unite 
in a world-wide attack on poverty, dis- 
ease and oppression by helping the 
hungry and needy millions to help them- 
selves. 

The President’s Point Four program, 
he feels, ‘‘shot new hope into the veins 
of the disintegrating world,’ but un- 
fortunately America’s reaction to the 
proposal has been only lukewarm. 

In his tremendous effort, Laubach is 
out to apply Christianity, or rather, he 
Says, that part of Christianity we neg- 
lect-—“practicing what we preach, not 
Stingily, or gingerly, but all-out, total, 
magnificent, amazing love in action. It 
is the kind of religion that makes sense, 
the kind of religion that gets results, its 
head in the clouds, but its feet on the 
ground.” 
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A sympathetic reading of this book 
and a better understanding of the prob- 
lems he discusses would enable many of 
us to have a better attitude toward a 
sound foreign policy on the part of our 
government.—A. N. B. 


loftiest achievements and his constantly 
recurring follies. 

One cannot review a volume that 
covers so important a segment of human 
history in a few lines; but the reader 
ean be told that this book is truly a 
bargain for the price; one of the most 
enjoyable volumes and one of the most 
instructive to appear in recent years. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





These Found the Way. Edited by Wes- 
ley Soper. Westminster Press, Philadel- 


phia. $2.50. 
Strengthening the Spiritual Life. Nels 
F. S. Ferre.. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1.00. 


Europe and America—Their Contribu- 
tion to the World Church. Daniel Jenkins. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $1.50. 

Cowboys Out Our Way. Cartoons by J. 
R. Williams. Chas. Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 
$2.00. 

America’s Baby Book. J. C. Montgomery 
and Margaret Jane Suydam. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $3.50. 

The Christian in Philosophy. J. V. Land- 
mead Casserley. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. 
Y. $2.75. 

Profile of Youth. Maureen Daly, Editor. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $2.95. 

Public Relations Manual for Churches. 
Stanley I. Stuber. Doubleday & Co., N. Y. 
$3.00. 

Morning for Mr. Prothero. Jane Oliver. 
David McKay Co., Inc., N. Y. $2.75. 

In the Afterglow. Evelyn Lewis Wil- 
liams. Vantage Press, Inc. $2.75. 

Forward Through the Ages. Basil 
Mathews. Friendship Press, N. Y. Cloth, 
$2.75; paper, $1.50. 

The Christian Way. Sydney Cave. 
losophical Library, Inc., N. Y. $3.75. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Effort to Divide Goes On 


You can read those of 
Basil Mathews on our cover and be 
thrilled with the challenge to Christians 
in our day. You can rejoice at the way 
in which many of its petty concerns have 
been sloughed off as the church has gone 
forward. 

Then you come across diabolical ef- 
forts here and there in the church which 
are poisoning the minds of good people 
against some of the noblest Christians 
of our time or any time, and you wonder 
how uninformed areas in our church or 
anywhere could fail to see what Basil 
Mathews puts so well. We can be deeply 
grateful that the leadership of our 
church is solidly in favor of our full co- 
operation. 


words like 


Still the evil work goes on. Infiltrat 
ing on the congregational level, this in- 
sidious campaign is seeking to stir up 
good church people with resulting di- 
visions of the worst kind in some con- 
gregations. It is obvious that the pres- 
ent effort comes from the same central 
source which the General Assembly and 
the presbyteries so thoroughly dis- 


credited three years ago. Printed ma- 
terials now bear local names. Still it 
is obvious that though the hands may 
be the hands of Esau, the voice is the 
voice of Jacob. 

It is encouraging however, when full 
consideration is given to the facts and 
when men of ability are able to present 
the story of Christian cooperation today, 
our people do not hesitate to show that 
they are true to the best of our Pres- 
byterian history. Lexington-Ebenezer 
Presbytery spent a full day recently de- 
bating the National Council of Churches, 
at the insistence of the vocal opposition. 
After the day’s consideration the pres- 
bytery voted 28-8 in favor of our con- 
tinued cooperation. After all, the al- 
ternative would be simply impossible for 
us if we have even the faintest concep- 
tion of our Christian responsibility in 
teday’s world. Now, turn back and read 
our cover quotation again. 


A Roman Catholic and His Church 


A certain sense of mystery persists in 
the average Protestant mind regarding 
the relationship of the Roman Catholic 
to his church. For one thing the Roman 
Catholic is supposed to be far more 
faithful to his church than is the Evan- 
gelical. For another, he is supposed to 
be far more generous and to provide for 
the work of his church mysteriously un- 
limited sums for its work. Again, he 
is supposed to have been a sort of ad- 
vance guard which has given his church 
an underground hold of some indefinable 
nature on the newspapers of the country 
and an increasing hold on the country 
itself. 

We have good reason to question all 
of these beliefs about the Roman Catho- 
lics we know and the multitudes we do 
not know. Certainly, there is abundant 
reason to believe that the hierarchy 
would like to have the situation as the 
average Evangelical believes it to be, 
but in actual fact it is not that way. 

When one considers that the Roman 
Catholic movement is dominated by the 
vriest and that the Evangelical move- 
ment is dominated by the layman one 
becomes aware of a much 
“spread”’ for Evangelical loyalty. Many 
an Evangelical is engaged in Sunday 
school cr youth groups or adult activi- 
ties for Sunday or weekday who is a 
poor church-goer. The Roman Church 
has very little organizational activity 
open to its people and Evangelicals have 
a much wider field for expressing loyalty 
than do their Roman friends. Besides, 
we are by no means convinced that Ro- 
man Catholics are actually better ehurch 
attendants than Evangelicals in spite of 
the incomparably greater pressure im- 
posed upon them to attend. Most Ameri- 
can cities have from 30 to 40 Evangeli- 
cal congregations for every Roman 
Catholic congregotion. Consequently, 
the average citizen, seeing the crowd 
leaving the Roman church, feels a sense 
of awe in comparing it to the number at 
his own church. Yet, the number at 
his church was proportionately as large 


greater 


and in many cases larger without count- 
ing weekday loyalties. 

The financial generosity of the aver- 
age Roman Catholic may not be as im- 
pressive as is commonly believed. The 
Roman church is now spending vast 
sums throughout the south. A great 
deal of the money being spent for hos- 
pitals and other types of charitable in- 
stitutions is actually coming from Evan- 
gelicals. Besides, we have had priests 
ask us with envy about how we manage 
to get the rank and file of our members 
to give as much to the church as they 
do. 

Control of the press by Roman Catho- 
lics has long been believed a reality by 
many Evangelicals. The probabilities 
are, however, that the vast proportion 
of American newspapers are owned and 
controlled by people who are not con- 
nected in any way with Rome. Indeed, 
the Roman church has until recent years 
received more publicity than the non- 
Roman. The Roman church has had 
greater access to the press because of 
its unity. From the standpoint of the 
secular press its news has been more 
“newsworthy” than that of one among 
many denominations. However, the very 
significant trend toward Christian unity 
and toward cooperation with the Federal 
Council and now with the new National 
Council has produced much more effi- 
cient Evangelical news service. The Ro- 
man church could regret nothing in re- 
gard to a challenge to its own prestige 
more than the move toward unity and 
cooperation among non-Roman bodies. 

One cf the most constructive respen- 
sibilities Evangelical laymen could un- 
dertake would be to study some of the 
chief factors that set us apart from 
Rome and some of the policies of the 
Roman Church in America.—W. C., Jr. 








In Passing 


A Column of News and Opinion 





THREE Easter morning services were 
held by the First church, Charleston, 
W. Va. Many churches have been hold- 
ing duplicate services but this is the 
first we have heard about holding identi- 
cal services at 9:45, 11:00 and 12:05. 
* ” * 
EDITORS’ CHOICE. Among the many 
interesting books coming from the 
press just now, the editor wants to call 
particular attention to a few. My Pa 
tients Were Zulus, by James B. McCord 
(as told to and written by John Scott 
Douglas), is a thrilling story of a mis- 
sionary doctor. You will be fascinated 
by it. (Rinehart & Co., New York, $3.) 
* * * 
TWO EXCELLENT books, now available 
as reprints, with paper covers at only 
59 cents, are: Primer for Protestants, 
by Jas. Hastings Nichols, and Christian 
Faith and My Job, by Alexander Miller. 
Both published by Association Press, 
a. fF. 
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ANYTHING by Ernest F. Scott is worth 

your attention and his book on The 
Lord’s Prayer is no exception. (Scrib- 
ners, New York, $2.25.) Dr. Scott helps 
us find new and deeper meaning in 
smoothly-worn phrases. 


* * * 
rwo BOOKS to startle you are on the 


recent lists. One of these is If This 
Be Religion by Frederick K. Stamm, 


looking back over a long and fruitful 
ministry with some profound challenges 
to the church which simply goes aiong 
with its surroundings. (John Day, New 
York, $1.75.) The other is Progress Is 
Unorthodox by Fred I. Cairns, a former 
Presbyterian, US, minister, now a Uni- 
tarian. His thesis is not that non-con- 
formists always bring progress, but he 
does insist that wherever you get pro- 
gress you have a ncen-conformist. 





No. 3 in a Series on the Ten Commandents 


WHAT IS THE MORAL LAW? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Heathen who have no Law. 

that what the Law demands is 
written on their hearts.’’—Romans 2:14, 
15, American Translation. 


show 


“Ship me somewheres east of Suez, 
where the best is like the worst, 
Where there aren’t no Ten Command- 
ments, an’ a man can 


thirst!’’ 


raise a 


AYBE KIPLING knew better, even 
if his ‘‘British soldier’ didn’t. 
You can’t be shipped to any place 
where there ‘“aren’t no Ten Command- 
ments.’’ You can go to places where 
they haven’t been heard of, as such; 
where, for example, the name of Moses 
is totally strange, and nobody cares what 
the Jews think. But the Ten Command- 
ments are not like the “law of the 
land,” a writ that runs up to a boundary 
line and stops there. They are not a 
peculiar feature of the Jewish religion. 
They are not copyrighted in Christian- 
ity. They are not for church members 
only. They are not like rules of a 
club which you must obey if you join 
the club, but otherwise don’t need to 
know. When you go past the door of 
a fraternity house or lodge of some kind, 
a lodge to which you do not belong, 
you know (if you give the matter a 
thought) that the brothers inside there 
have their own rules and regulations, 
and for anything you know they may 
be right hard on those who break the 
rules; but they aren’t your rules. 

Now when you go past the door of a 
church, the Ten Commandments may be 
posted somewhere or other inside the 
building, like fire regulations; but don’t 
think they are for the members only. 
They are for you, you on the outside, 
you an atheist or a criminal, just as 
much as for the charter members. The 
Ten Commandments are for the entire 
world, for every human being in it. 


UR CHURCH is not so ignorant as 
Q) to suppose that before the time 

of Moses no one had ever heard 
of the Ten Commandments. They are 
not a New in form 
and arrangemeni, yes; but by no means 
new in meaning. To use the formal 
and lawyer-like language of our creed, 
they ‘summarily comprehend” the 


new set of laws. 
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moral law. They are not so much the 
moral law itself as they are a verbal 
expression of that law. Long before 
Moses was heard of, the pagan king 
Abimelech knew that lying and adultery 
were sins, knew it just as well as Abra- 
ham did. Joseph’s master Potiphar 
lived and died, no doubt, a worshipper 
of Egypt’s gods; but he knew right from 
wrong. And centuries before Joseph, 
the maxims of Ptah-Hotep show that 
what the Hebrews later were to call 
good and bad, the sages of Egypt called 
good and bad long before them. 

Around on the other side of the world, 
without any prompting from Egyptians, 
Hebrews or Greeks, the early Chinese 
were admiring honesty and industry and 
benevolence, and despising traitors and 
triflers and tyrants. The student of his- 
torical ethics is at first bewildered by 
the variety of ethical judgments in the 
long history of mankind; but after a 
while he may come to the conclusion 
arrived at by such different men as 
F. C. Sharpe and W. M. Urban, that the 
moral conscience of mankind, when it 
comes down to the basic issues, is re- 
markly unanimous. 

Our creed, therefore, is in line with 
the conclusions of many scientific schol- 
ars in the field of ethics, in saying that 
the moral law is one and the same for 
mankind. The 20th century has knowl- 
edge that the 16th did not; and the 
chureh is not so universally literalistic 
as was the case three hundred years 
ago. There are elements in our creed’s 
presentation of the moral law that could 
well be dispensed with; but they are on 
the edge of the matter. The core and 
essence of the church’s teaching on this 
subject is as sound as it ever was; and 
part of it is that the moral law is not 
local or temporary, it cannot be out- 
grown or abolished, but every 
human being. 


is for 


O FAR, our creed is in line with 
science. But in the other part of 
the ‘‘core and essence” of the 

church's teaching, we go beyond the 
scientific ethicists to an affirmation of 
faith: the moral law is the declaration 
of God's will to mankind. There is no 
real conflict between that statement and 
this other one, that the moral law grows 
out of, and is an expression of, the na- 


The moral law fits 
It is not a law for angels, not 
Indeed, it is a 
law peculiarly fitted for man as he has 
historically developed, though that is 
another story. The law is a verbal ex- 
pression of what is written in the tex- 
ture of his brain, the nature of his social 
and historical existence. All this is true, 
but the other is true too: it is the 
will of God. 

What science cannot affirm, we do 
affirm and confess: that we are not 
mere spawn of the dust, but that God 
is our Creator and Father, and that with 
us and in us he has created the laws 
by which we may best live. The moral 
law is not a chain nor a cage. It is not 
a set of scruples hampering our true 
nature. It is no arbitrary set of rules. 
It is rather the law of nature in the 
highest sense—our best nature, our true 
nature; not nature befuddled and bed- 
raggled by sin, but our ideal nature, 
the nature to which Christ restores us. 
The same God who in love created us, 
in love created us the kind of beings 
who find their fulfillment through the 
will of God. 


ture of mankind. 
man. 
for the lower animals. 





Philosophical Library —_—_ 
Publications 


GREAT RELIGIOUS THINKERS 
OF OUR TIME 


In this group of 6 fascinating little 
books Dr. L. Allen, Lecturer in 
Divinity at King’s College, gives the 
reader penetrating insights into the 
thinking of 6 original and influential 
religious leaders of our time. 
CuRISTIAN HUMANISM is a guide to 
the thought of Jacques Maritain; 
FREEDOM IN Gop does the same office 
for Nicholas Berdyaev; CurisTIAN- 
ity & Society reveals the thinking of 
Reinhold Niebuhr; THE SovEREIGN- 
ity oF Gop AND THE Worp oF Gop 
deals with the thought of Karl Barth; 
CREATION AND GRACE is an exposition 
of Emil Brunner’s thinking; THE 
Se_r & Its Hazarops is a guide to the 
thought of Karl Jaspers. 

The outstanding characteristic of each 
little volume, besides its authenticity, 
is the brilliant expository style. 


“Uncommonly useful little books .. . 
Brief, clear and discriminating. The 
author has done his work brilliantly 
well.”—The Christian World. 
“Makes a real meeting with these pow- 
erful thinkers possible.” 
—The Observer. 
“The series will undoubtedly serve a 
very real and very salutary purpose.” 
—Methodist Recorder. 
BARD PAPER BOUND $1.25 each 
Set of 6— $5.00 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Desk 448 


New York 16, N. Y. 
Expedite Shipment by Prepayment 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Deacons Lead in 


Stewardship Gains 


West Virginia News Letter 


Deacons’ conferences and the intensive 
work of a presbytery’s chairman of stew- 
ardship, Larry Davis, have seen the 


churches of Kanawha Presbytery in- 
crease their budgets for undesignated 
Assembly’s benevolences as much as 
20% for the coming year. This increase 
is on top of a recent report that presby- 
tery’s benevolences have risen in the 
past five years from $103,996 to $228,- 
697. During the same period the num- 
ber of churches has grown from 33 to 46 
and the number of ministers from 30 to 
51. Church membership has gone from 
13,000 to more than 16,000 and Sunday 
school enrollment from 9,000 to 13,217. 





fessions. 


WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men 
Fulton, Missouri 
A four-vear Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive 
service in training leaders for Chureh, State, Business and the Pro- 


For catalog and information write 


WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., President 











DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 


Where a Good Past 


Predicts a Better Future 
John R. Cunningham, President 











Student Union Building 


AUSTIN COLLEGE 





A source of distinguished Christian 
leadership continuously since 1849, 


and worthy of your support. 


W. B. GUERRANT, President 


6 SHERMAN ee 


TEXAS 








MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
109th session opens September 19, 
1951 
Applications for 1952-53 accepted 
book 


address the 


For catalogue, view and 


further information 


Registrar 








SOUTHWESTERN-AT-MEMPHIS 
Announces a 


Summer Session 


First term: June 11-July 21 
Second term: July 23-Sept. 1 


June high school graduates may 
begin their college careers immedi- 
ately under this program. 


For details address the Registrar 
Southwestern-at-Memphis 














Henry Wade DuBose, President 





The General Assembly’s Training School 


Prepares young persons for effective Christian service 
in local churches, mission fields, and Bible teaching. 


Write to: 


3400 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 
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Ten New Churches Are 
Organized in 18 Months 

With the home mission advance pro- 
gram in the presbytery going into its 
fourth year, new work is being under- 
taken in Belle, Dunbar, Sattes and 
Spencer, bringing home mission projects 
to 27. In the past eighteen months ten 
new churches have been organized with 
budgets totalling more than $50,000. 
Five years ago a government report 
showed the Kanawha area as the “sec- 
ond fastest growing area in America,” 
exceeded only by the San Francisco Bay 
area. This presbytery is trying to live 
up to its opportunity. 


Men Set Goals for 
Convention and Tithing 
Men-of-the-Synod are moving forward 
with several major projects for the fall 
and winter. A full delegation attended 
the recent meeting of the Assembly's 
Men’s Council in Chattanooga, return- 
ing with plans for promoting the re- 
gional men’s convention in Nashville 
next Nov. 2-4. West Virginia’s quota 
for the convention is 356. The men also 
are ready to concentrate on completion 
of the Program of Progress by launch- 
ing the “Tithing Adventure” for a three- 
months period. The annual _ synod’s 
men’s rally was held in Beckley on a 
recent Sunday afternoon with Clarence 
S. Johnson, director of the Program of 
Progress, as the speaker. Mr. Johnson 
also visited Bluefield, Charleston, Wil- 
liamson and Huntington. 


Churches in Charleston 
Area Active in Evangelism 

Churches in the Charleston area 
united their forces during the fall and 
winter for intensive evangelistic activi- 
ties, under the direction of the Charles- 
ton Ministerial Association. A city-wide 
census was taken, followed by a visita- 
tion evangelism effort. Finally, for the 
third straight year, there was a preach- 
ing mission. This year it was conducted 
under the direction of the department of 
evangelism of the National Council of 
Churches. 


Joint US-USA Efforts 
Are Being Planned 

More joint activities between Presby- 
terians, US: and USA, are being planned 
for the spring and summer. Leaders at 
the second annual retreat for ministers 
will be Walter Barlow, Philadelphia; 
Eugene D. Witherspoon, Wilmington, N. 
C., and Ralph G. Turnbull, of Western 
Seminary, Pittsburgh. The retreat will 


—— 


Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial cources. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 
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pe held again at Jackson’s Mill, April Virginia are getting ready to launch nomics and political science, he said 
30-May 2. Another conference is the their United Evangelistic Advance next that the writings of these leaders echo 
TO- one for older young people at Davis and fall with a goal of 10,000 new mem-_ the Christian message. 
its Elkins College, and a Negro youth con-_ bers. . . The Human Relations Com- Dr. Jones said that doctors at the 
ler- ference at Colcord. Though they have mittee of Huntington’s Ministerial Asso- Mayo Clinic had told him recently that 
and met together frequently, the synods will ciation recently urged the county court a large percentage of their cases had 
acts hold separate sessions this year, with to grant use of the 4-H camp to Negroes’ roots in mental problems and could not 
ten the Southern synod meeting at West- for at least one week inthe summer.... be cured with the instruments of science. 
rith minster church, Bluefield. The Spring Valley congregation in Hunt- The evangelist is here for a three 
00. ington expects to worship in its new months’ tour of Japan at the invitation 
ort Youth Conferences sanctuary sometime this month. of the United Church of Christ. He will 
nCe- Announced for Year Westminster (formerly Kanawha City of visit 30 cities in the four main islands. 
a,” A synod-wide senior young people’s Charleston) has completed the remodel- 
Bay conference will be held again at Davis ing of its sanctuary and the new Sunday WE TEACH HERE 
live and Elkins College. Studies have been school addition. . . . Huntington’s First 
underway for some time looking toward church has held off on a plan for &@ = po PTR 
the possibility of presbytery conferences colonized church in the Pea Ridge sec- ‘ i “ 
put the synod has not yet thought this tion because of the increased activity “ 
advisable. Pioneer camps are held on of the nearby Barboursville church. 
rard the presbytery level, and Bluestone This project, if begun, will be the third 
fall Presbytery also conducts a Junior camp. new such church colonized by the First 
ded A-work camp is scheduled for Kanawha church in six years. 
y's Presbytery’s camp site, under the direc- J. SHERRARD RICE. 
are- tion of Dick Powell. Scholarships will Huntington. 
> be provided throughout the presbytery DICKEY HALL 
we for this work camp, enabling more Stanley Jones Says Religion and One of the four brick dormitories at 
young people to attend. . Ar ; Schreiner is Dickey Hall, named in 
also Science Are Thinking Alike honor of Dr. W. P. Dickey, member of 
tion D & E Joins in Emphasis on Tokyo (RNS)—E. Stanley Jones, the Schreiner Board of Trustees and 
nch- National Church College Day noted evangelist, told an overflow audi- a retired Presbyterian minister. 
Tee- Many members of the faculty and stu. ence at the Tokyo Union church here, 
od’s dent body at Davis & Elkins College will that the “Christian religion and modern SCHREINER 
m a speak in the synod’s churches on Na-_ science are following parallel lines of 
ence tional Church College Day, April 8. The thinking concerning the way man should PRESBYTERIAN MILITARY COLLEGE 
n of Council on Higher Education has live today.” (High School Dept.) 
ison stressed the fact that this effort will not Quoting from authorities in the field Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Wil- include an appeal for funds but will be of psychology, medicine, sociology, eco- Kerrville, Texas 
an “education program and a move to 
gain the prayers and interest of all our 
churches.”’ At the present time approxi- F L 0 R A M A » D 0 N A L D F 
mately $20,000 is needed to complete : 6 
area the D @ E gymnasium. With its roof COLLEGE +i 
and on, the building may be used for some 
m3 conference meetings during the summer. RED SPRINGS, N. C. 
rles- 
wide FULLY ACCREDITED 
sita- en have completed a splendid TES Cees 
the ; : ‘ AND CONSERVATORY 
student center at the state university, 
ach- Baptists are working on theirs and Pres- Dr. Marshall Scott Woodson, President. 
cted byterians US-USA are building theirs Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Dean of College. 
at of alongside the projected new Presby- Mrs. P. P. McCain, Dean of Students, 
il of terian church in Morgantown. There 
are more than 1,000 Presbyterian stu- 
dents at WVAU. . Methodists in -West 
1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1951 
sby- a * 
st | |Davis and Elkins College 
o 
mbes Elkins, West Virginia A liberal arts college for men 
hia; A four-year college for men and 
n, N. women. ‘ 
stern Member of and accredited by North EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
will Central Association of Colleges and HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VIRGINIA 
cca Secondary Schools. 
Emphasizes Christian Character 
ge and thorough scholarship. 
ses Personal interest in the individual STI _LLMAN COLLEGE 
en student. 
n i : be ’ av u as a Southern 
in- aig Rg Mn ee Presbyterian and a — 
_— ; , ONLY SCHOOL Sine ple and im eb 
ics. equipment. FOR NEGROES ally for Stillman? 
At- A splendidly trained faculty of @Why not write Stillman 
Christian men and women. As fares Stillman, so in your will? 
na A good place for an investment. fares our work with the @Why not send your per- 
— Negro people. sonal contribution, today? 
R. B. PURDUM, President. Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
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“Glad I’m a Country Preacher” 


Russell Hoy, once pastor of the larg- 
est city church in his county in Ohio, 
decided back in 1938 that he wanted 
to spend his life in a rural parish. He 
bought a 10-acre farm and rented 14 
adjoining acres. These he covered with 
poultry and fruit trees, garden plots and 
blue ribbon heifers. 

The membership of his rural congre- 
gation has tripled. People have come 
from twelve different denominations. 
There are more men than women in the 
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NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 







DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT sTYLes—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered ; 
or vinyl-plastic upholstered 
Write Dept. 143 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


354 Nelson St., S. W. 2930 Canton St. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Dallas 1, Texas 





Sunday school. 

In the summer Mr. Hoy does his pas- 
toral work by helping farmers with hay- 
ing and harvest. In the winter he meets 
with the local Farm Bureau Council and 
is chaplain of the Grange. 

His daily life with his people gives a 
prophetic lift to his preaching. He tries 
to make his whole life a form of min- 
istry. 

The State Grange—with over 100,000 
members-— has appointed him state 
chaplain. The Governor has appointed 
him to the State Rural Health Commit- 
tee. The state farm paper has asked 
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wood. 
high. 


wt. 121 Ibs. 


SPECIFICATIONS. Model MP-6-30 
Standard Top, 1/8” Brown Mason- 
ite on Tempered Presdwood, 
permanently bonded to 3/8” Ply- 
6” long x 30” 
Seats eight comfortably. 
Packed 2 to a carton. 
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Refrigerators 
Steam Tables 


1809-17 West Broad St. 


AMAZINGLY LOW PRICED $29.00 each 
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THERE IS PRESTIGE IN A CENTRE 


A fully accredited Liberal Arts college founded 
Coordinate 
campuses. 
Send now for fully illustrated booklet to 


Walter A. Groves, President 
CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY, Box 401-0, Danville, Kentucky 


DEGREE 


education. 


Two beautiful 
Joint classes. 


Presbyterian affilia- 


him to write a religious page. Each 
issue of this paper goes into two-thirds 
of the farm homes of the State. 

“I’m glad I’m a country preacher,” 
says Mr. Hoy. “I chose it as my life’s 
work. Country living offers opportun- 
ity for the development of the finest 
skills of mind and body and spirit.” 


Bus Brings 67 People 

The average church bus brings 67 
people to church each week or 3,484 
persons per year. 

An increasing number of churches are 
buying a bus. In a study by the Rural 
Department of Drew Seminary, Madison, 
New Jersey it was found that the aver- 
age bus owned by a church travels 89,3 
miles per week and that 91 per cent of 
its passengers are children who would 
not otherwise have a chance to attend. 

Where the laymen of the church con- 
tribute their labor to operate the bus 
and keep it in repair, it costs the church 
one-third as much per mile, as is paid 
for rented busses. 


Government Warns Religious 
Groups on Construction Controls 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—Religious 
bodies must apply for permits before 
erecting any type of building other than 
an edifice designed exclusively for wor- 
ship, the National Production Author- 
ity said here. 

The government agency added, how- 
ever, that it would give “sympathetic 
consideration’”’ to requests from relig- 
ious groups. 

The NPA, in a statement clarifying its 
construction control order, M-4, said 
that all types of building contemplated 
by the YMCA, YWCA, and YMHA and 
similar service organizations are pro- 
hibited under the order and that special 
permits must be granted before con- 
struction can begin. 

NPA officials said that because per- 
mission has been granted in many in- 
stances to religious organizations for the 
erection of community buildings, Sunday 
school additions, and similar non-wor- 
ship facilities, the impression has been 
given that religious groups are totally 
exempt from the construction order. 

The officials pointed out that this fs 
not true, and advised that religious 
bodies make certain that construction is 
of an authorized type before proceeding 
lest penalties be incurred. 

It was also pointed out that altera- 
tions, including such jobs as the instal- 
lation of acoustical tile, are not con- 
sidered ‘“‘maintenance and repair” and 
that if the value of such work exceeds 
$5,000 in any one year, it is necessary 
to secure a permit for it. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


The Period of Moses 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 22, 1951 


Deuteronomy 6:20-25; 5:1-6 


God created man in his own image; 
the first man, Adam, disobeyed God’s 
command, and sin grew in the human 
race until men as a whole were alienated 
from God and estranged one from an- 
other. Then God called one man, Abra- 
ham, to go out from the idolatrous 
civilization in which he found himself 
into a land which he should show him, 
promising that through him and his 
decendants all mankind should ulti- 
mately be blessed. So Abraham came 
into Canaan, where God entered into an 
“everlasting covenant’? with him and his 
seed. This, in brief, is the story of 
man’s spiritual pilgrimage as set before 
us in the opening chapters of the Bible, 
and reviewed by us in our study of the 
“Great Epochs of the Bible.’’ 

We come now to the period of Moses, 
which, for its influence on the subse- 
quent history of mankind, must be 
reckoned as one of the most significant 
periods in world history. The period 
as a whole is described in the books of 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuter- 
onomy. In Exodus we read how Moses 
led Abraham’s numerous descendants, 
the “children of Israel,’’ out of Egypt 
where they had been reduced to help- 
less serfdom and brought them into 
covenant relations with the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob. Leviticus sets 
before us the provisions for Israel’s wor- 
ship, given, we are told, by Moses while 
the people were encamped at Mount 
Sinai. In Numbers we read how camp 
was finally broken, and the people re- 
sumed their march toward the prom- 
ised land. Turning back at the last 
moment, for fear of the inhabitants of 
the land, the Israelites wandered for 
forty years in the wilderness, until the 
erstwhile slave population was replaced 
by a new and hardier generation. The 
aged Moses led this new generation 
around the edge of the Dead Sea until 
they came to the edge of the promised 
land in the plains of Moab. The Book 
of Deuteronomy contains three ad- 
dresses, attributed to Moses, after it has 
become known to him that the actual 
conquest must be left to his successor. 
In the first address (1:1-4:43) we have 
a review of Israel’s history; in the sec- 
ond (4:44-26:19) a repetition and ex- 
position of the Law, given to Israel on 
Mount Sinai; in the third (27-30) an 
eloquent plea for a faithful observance 
of the Covenant. 


Our present lesson is taken from the 
second of these three addresses. 


Moses’ great concern was that the 
people should obey God’s Law, through 
which alone they could hope to enjoy 
God’s continued blessing. He knew that 
anew generation would arise that knew 
nothing of Israel’s great redemption and 
to whom the Covenant ratified at Sinai 
would seem infinitely remote, a genera- 
tion that would ask questions, that 
would demand reasons for the obedi- 
ence expected of them, reasons that they 
had a right to know. He realized that 
laws, civil or moral, never accomplish 
their end until they find their compul- 
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sion from within, until they have been 
accepted by the heart and conscience 
of the people generally; that this moral 
education of a people is never adequate 
or complete until it is transmitted from 
one generation to the next, until par- 
ents recognize the inescapable obliga- 
tion which is laid upon them, until fa- 
thers and mothers transmit the heritage 
of the past to these who come after 
them. So he said: ‘When thy son 
asketh thee in time to come, What mean 
the testimonies and the statutes and the 
ordinances, which Jehovah our God hath 
commanded you? Then thou shalt say 
unto thy son: 


I. “We Were Pharaoh’s Bondmen” 


These words would take them back 
to the stirring story told us in the clos- 
ing chapters of Genesis and the opening 
chapters of Exodus. The Covenant 
which God had originally made with 
Abraham had been renewed with Isaac 
and with Jacob, or Israel, as he came 
to be known. Israel had twelve sons. 
The older boys sold Joseph, their 
favored brother, into Egypt. A slave, 
unjustly cast into prison through the 
influence of his master’s wife, he ulti- 
mately became prime minister of Egypt. 
In this position he was able to save 
Israel and his sons from the famine 
that was raging in Palestine by settling 
them in the land of Goshen, a favored 
land for the raising of cattle, adjacent 
to the Nile. 

As the generation passed, the Chil- 
dren of Israel became a numerous peo- 
ple, maintaining strictly their own racial 
distinctiveness. Finally there arose in 
Egypt a king who ‘“‘knew not Joseph’’ 
(Exodus 1:8). In reality this was the 
founder of a new dynasty, a native 
dynasty that replaced the older Hyksos 
dynasty, which had conquered Egypt 
some time earlier and which was akin 
to the Israelites in racial stock. This 
new Pharaoh recognized no obligation 
to Joseph or his descendants. Quite 
the contrary. He feared that the Is- 
raelites, situated near the strategic bor- 
der, might prove a source of weakness, 
or even a positive danger, if the coun- 
try was again invaded. So he and his 
advisers determined to ‘‘deal wisely with 
them, lest they multiply, and it come 
to pass, that, when there falleth out 
any war, they also join themselves unto 
our enemies and fight against us’? (Ex- 
odus 1:10). 

The Egyptians dealt ‘wisely’ with the 
Israelites according to the older theories 
of statecraft that have lingered on even 
to the present, but whose complete lack 


of wisdom have been demonstrated over 
and over again. The people were re- 
duced to serfdom, to hopeless bondage, 
to a state of sullen and bitter discon- 
tent; they were forced to labor on proj- 
ects that offered them no personal re- 
turns and that barely sufficed to keep 
body and soul alive; infant mortality 
was high, kept deliberately so by the 
‘superior’ race, which despised but also 
feared these aliens in their midst. ‘And 
the children of Israel sighed by reason 
of the bondage, and they cried, and 
their cry came up unto God by reason 
of the bondage. And God heard their 
groaning, and God remembered his cov- 
enant with Abraham, with Isaac, and 
with Jacob. And God saw the children 
of Israel, and God took knowledge of 
them.”’ 

So it has happened again and again. 
The great prophets of Israel one day 
would make it clear that God would 
always in one way or another punish 
man’s injustice to his fellowman. As 
the Psalmist wrote, ‘‘He will judge the 
poor of the people, he will save the 
children of the needy, and will break 
in pieces the oppressor” (Psalm 72:4). 

This leads us to the second lesson 
which Moses exhorted the fathers in Is- 
rael to transmit to their sons: 


II. “Jehovah Brought Us Out” 


The deliverance did not come all at 
once, but it came at last in God’s own 
time. It came through the man who 
heard God’s voice and responded to his 
call. It began with the birth of a boy, 
a Hebrew, hidden by his mother among 
the bullrushes, discovered by the 
daughter of Pharaoh, nursed by his own 
mother, but raised and educated in the 
royal palace. As a young man “he re- 
fused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, choosing rather to share ill 
treatment with the people of God, than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a sea- 
son’’ (Hebrews 11:24-25). Forced to 
flee from Egypt he bided his time until 
the old Pharaoh died, and then inspired 
by a new vision of God and compelled 
by what seemed to him an inescapable 
call, he returned to Egypt, made him- 
self the leader of a hopeless and despair- 
ing people, breathed into them a new 
sense of destiny, bearded the new 
Pharaoh in his den, and ultimately 
forced him to let his people go. Moses 
does not emphasize this important hu- 
man element in the story of the great 
deliverance, for he was himself the man, 
and because he recognized correctly that 
he was only an instrument in the hands 
of the God of Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob. 

It was Jehovah who ‘showed signs 
and wonders, great and sore, upon 
Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon all his 
house, before our eyes.’”’ Moses is re- 
ferring to the plagues, that series of 
calamites that came upon the land, one 
after the other, and finally broke Pha- 
raoh’s stubborn will, but only after the 
inevitable judgment had come into 
his home, destroyed his first born and 
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broken his own heart. So if often hap- 
pens. The sufferings of other men do 
not affect us until they invade our own 


homes. Then, sometimes, contrition or 


fear or genuine concern moves us to 
action. 
Pharaoh’s remorse was short lived. 


The departing Israelites were checked 
at the border and they turned 
southward an army was dispatched to 
return them to their 
It is difficult for 
realize that no self-respecting people will 
accept willingly, forever, a position of 
legalized inferiority. In this case the 
Israelites were saved only by a provi- 
dential intervention. A strong east wind 
blew the shallow waters of the Red Sea 


when 


former bondage. 


any ruling class to 


back and allowed them to escape the 
pursuing hosts whose chariots were 
mired and trapped by the returning 
flood. So Jehovah brought them out 
“with a mighty hand’; ‘“‘brought us out 
from thence,’ said Moses, “that he 


bring us in, to give us the land 
which he sware unto our fathers.’”’ 
Other people too have had providen- 
tial deliverances. Our own forefathers 
came from lands where they were not 


might 


free to worship God according to their 
God’s hand has been 
nation in Our 
spiritual heritage, our free institutions, 


own consciences. 


upon our many ways. 


our material prosperity are due not to 


our superior intelligence, or to our 
superior industry, only, but to what 
some might call good fortune. It was 


our good fortune to be born in this land, 
that Columbus 
covered a new world shortly before the 
broke, 
that our forefathers found a virgin con- 
tinent available for well 
stocked with all the needed 
for building a rich material civilization, 
and free from the 
ries and 
to curse the older 
they Was it 
was it Providence? 
who led 
raised up leaders in our time of need, 
that 
stood the test of time and allowed dem- 
ocratic institutions to survive? 


our good fortune dis- 


Reformation our good fortune 
settlement, 


materials 


jealousies and rival- 
that 
lands 


dangers have continued 


from which 


came. good fortune, or 


Was it perhaps God 


our fathers to this land, who 


who prepared a constitution has 


Moses believed not only that God had 


delivered the nation in the past, but 
also that his blessing was necessary for 
its continued welfare, and that this 


blessing was conditioned upon the peo- 
ples’ obedience to his revealed will. So 
he urges the fathers in Israel to remind 
their sons that 


ILI. “Jehovah Made a Covenant with Us” 


The covenant with Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob had been made with individ- 
uals. At Sinai God had entered into 
covenant relations with the nation. The 
jovrney from the Red Sea to Mount 
Sinai had not been an easy one. The 
people were easily discouraged, and 
complained bitterly when food or water 
was short. Finally, however, they 
reached their journey’s end. There 
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Moses explained God’s proposal: “Now 
therefore, if ye will obey my voice in- 
deed, and keep my covenant, then ye 
shall be mine own possession from 
among all peoples; for all the earth is 
mine: and ye shall be unto me a king- 
dom of priests, and a holy nation’’ 
(Exodus 19:5-6). The promise was not 
absolute, but conditional. “If ye will 
my voice. .then ye shall be 
mine own possession.’”’ The people sig- 
nified their willingness to enter into the 
Covenant. On the third day a heavy 
cloud settled down upon the mountain, 
there were thunders and lightnings, and 
the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud. 
The shrank back with terror, 
conscious of God’s presence in their 
Then God made known his re- 
quirements: first, what we term the 
embodied in the Ten Com- 

The first commandment 
lealt with God’s position: ‘‘Thou shalt 
me.” The 
second, with God's worship, ‘‘Thou shalt 


obey 


people 
midst. 
moral law, 
mandments. 
have no other gods before 
not make unto thee any graven image.”’ 
The third, with God’s “Thou 
shalt not take the of the Lord 
thy God in The fourth, with 
God’s day: ‘Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.’’ The remaining 
commandments dealt with man’s duty 
fellowman: ‘‘Honor thy father 
and thy mother’’; “‘Thou shalt not kill”; 
“Thou not adultery’’: 
“Thou shalt not steal’; ‘“‘Thou shalt not 
false “Thou shalt not 
(that is. desire unlawfully, or 
desire inordinately). 


name: 
name 
vain.”’ 


to his 


shalt commit 


bear witness’’; 


covet” 


All Christian nations have recognized 
that we have here the fundamental mo- 
rulity. As one commentator remarks: 
the stones of 
moral law in the civilized kingdoms of 
the world.” 


“They are foundation 


The moral law was followed by what 
(Exodus 21- 
23) in which the principles of the Ten 


is known as the civil code 


Commandments were carried out, as far 


as contemporary conditions would al- 
low, into the various aspects of the life 
of the day. 

The people as a whole then approved 
this moral and civil code; sacrifices were 
| lood 


offered; was sprinkled upon the 


ltar: and so the covenant was estab- 


lished. ‘Wxodus 24:1-8) 
This 


brought 


wus the which Moses 


before the fathers in Israel, as 


scene 


they stood on the edge of the promised 
land, und this which 
he ureed them to bring home to their 
For, he said, ‘‘Jehovah made not 
this covenant with our fathers, but with 
who are all of 
day.” He 
made by 

be ratified by their 
that generation 
covenant anew. He 


was the scene 


sons 


us here 
that the 
fathers must 
sons. He meant 
must ratify the 
meant that God’s 
blessings in every age are conditioned 
the people’s obedience to God’s 
commandments, 


us, even us, 
this 
covenant 


alive meant 


their 


each 


upon 
to those basic require- 
in the Ten 
Commandments, which Jesus reduced to 


ments summarized for us 





two: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy Gog 
with all thy heart, strength, mind and 
soul;”’ and “Thou shalt love thy neigh. 
bor as thyself.” This is true also for 
our own generation. 

In an introduction to the Amsterdam 
Assembly series of volumes President 
Henry P. Van Dusen writes: 


“The World Council of Churches hag 
come into being at a moment of peri] 
for all mankind which is without pre- 
cedent in the whole of human history, 
Frustration and fear grips the minds 
of men and women. This is true not 
only of the masses who feel themselves 
caught in a fate over which they have no 
power, but hardly less of their leaders 
who hold in their hands the guidance 
of events which they are unable to con- 
_ ae 

‘*Man’s Disorder is inescapably mani- 
fest in every aspect of the world’s life 
today. It is not merely a result of the 
recent war. Before the war, the sick- 
ness of civilization was far advanced. 
The disappearance of common standards, 
the denial of a law of God above the 
wills of men and states, the disintegra- 
tion, of family life, the dissolution of 
community, loss of faith save the false 
faith in human wisdom and goodness, 
emptiness and meaninglessness in the 
souls of men—these symptoms of sick- 
ness were clear enough. At almost every 
point, war and its aftermath have ag- 
gravated Man’s Disorder. And now has 
heen added the greatest dread of all, 
that man’s mastery of atomic energy 
foreshadows the annihilation of man and 
all his works. 

“The church carries a large share of 
responsibility for Man’s Disorder, and 


it is for that responsibility that the 
churches must give account. This is 
true: if the churches had been faith- 


ful to their commission from Christ, 
if they had spoken the word of truth 
committed to them, if they had rightly 
interpreted to the world the causes of 
its sickness, if they had ministered to 
the world grace and power, above all, 
if they had manifested in their own life 
the only true medicine for the healing 
of the nations—if they had done all 
this, humanity might not have come to 
its present extremity. .To men 
whose deepest need is spiritual rebirth, 
it has not exhibited the power of the 
Spirit. To a world whose deepest need 
is community, the church which claims 
to be the Body of Christ, professing one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all, has presented divi- 
sion and disunity. These are sins for 
which the church is responsible to God 
and to man. Its first act must there- 
fore be, not condemnation of the world, 
but confession and contrition.” 


Do you agree that this is the first 
act? What then is the second?  Per- 
haps it is to teach faithfully those who 
come after us the great facts of our 
redemption, that God has sent his own 
Son into the world that he might save 
his people from their sins; to give our- 
selves more faithfully to his last com- 
mission, to go and make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit, teaching them to ob- 
serve all that he has commanded us 
(Mt. 28:19-20). 

When our sons ask us, what shall we 
say? 
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CHANGES 


Dwight A. Sharpe, Trinity church, 
Houston, Texas, will become pastor of 
the First church, Sweetwater, Texas, 
April 15. 

Donald B. Bailey, of the Emory church, 
Decatur, Ga., has accepted a call to the 
Westminster church, Kingstree, S. C., 
effective May 1. 

Correction: Richard S. Poole, re- 
cently listed here as going to Durant, 
Okla., is in Marietta, Okla., in Durant 
Presbytery. 

T, A. Painter, Swannanoa, N. C., is 
to become pastor of the North Gadsden, 
Ala., church. 

John Calek, retired, from St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., to Penney Farms, Fla. 

Geo. Johnson from Hollywood Beach, 
Fla., to 706 Nottingham Rd., Wilming- 
ton 56, Del. 

Erwin G. Culley from the Denver 
church, Houston, Texas, to the Belton, 
Texas, church. Address: 118 E. Tenth 
Ave. 

Jos. W. Everett, Jr., Erskine Semi- 
nary graduate of April 1, is the new 
chapel minister of the Abbeville, S. C., 
church. 

Chas. E. McLean, Jr., Eminence, Ky., 
has accepted a call to the Trenton, Tenn., 
church and has begun his work there. 

James Cannon, has been named dean 
of the Duke Divinity School after serv- 
ing as acting dean for the past year. 
He is a son of the late Bishop James 
Cannon of the Methodist Church and 
has been a member of the Duke faculty 
for 32 years. 

Laurence Williams from Savannah, 
Ga., to Van Wyck, S. C. 


DEATHS 


Joseph E. Hannah, 63, died at his 
home in Newnan, Ga., March 28, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. He had been 
pastor of the Newnan church for the 
past 44 years. 

George C. Moore, 67, died March 15 
at San Marcos, Texas. His last pastor- 
ate was the Community Church, Wim- 
berley, Texas, which he helped organ- 
ize in 1949. His longest pastorate was 
at Mt. Pleasant, Texas, where he served 
for nineteen years. 

Samuel E. Sapp, Leasburg, N. C., was 
fatally injured near Danville, Va., March 
22 when a hogshead of tobacco fell from 
a passing truck. He never regained con- 
sciousness. Funeral services were held 
in Macon, Ga. 


FREEDOM FOUNDATION AWARDS 


Among the ministers included in 
“more than 800 American individuals 
and organizations to receive its $100,- 
000 Freedom Awards for outstanding 
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contributions to freedom during 1950” 
are these Presbyterians who were cited 
for sermons preached: First, Edward 
D. Gates, First (USA), Peoria, IIl., 
“Time Is Running Out.” One of four 
second-place awards, Walter R. Courte- 
nay, First (US), Nashville, Tenn., ‘“‘The 
Road Ahead.” Among 13 fourth-place 
awards, John A. Visser, Westminster 
(USA), Detroit, Mich. ‘“‘Statism—The 
Great Heresy’’; Chas. Bartruss Hanna, 
First (USA), Potsdam, N. Y., “Our Only 
Sure Defense’; Wm. Atkinson Young, 
Highland Park, Ill., (USA), “Our In- 
heritance’’; Russell C. Stroup, George- 
town (USA), Washington, D. C., ‘‘What 
the Bible Teaches About Freedom”; 
Wm. H. Felmeth, First (USA), Cran- 
bury, N. J., ‘‘Eternal Vigilance Is the 
Price of Liberty.’’ Honor medals went 
to these: Arthur L. Miller, Montview 
(USA), Denver, Col., ‘Educate for Free- 
dom and Responsibility’; Robt. A. Allen, 
Kilburn Memorial (USA), East Orange, 
N. J. James W. Fifield, First Congrega- 
tional, Los Angeles, leader of the Spirit- 
ual Mobilization movement was awarded 
a second place. 


KNOXVILLE PRESIDENT 


James A. Colston, chairman of the 
Department of Education at A & T Col- 
lege, Greensboro, N. C., has been elected 
president of Knoxville college, a United 
Presbyterian institution. 


Graham to Conduct 
New York Revival 


New York (RNS)—Evangelist Billy 
Graham has accepted an invitation to 
come to New York for a series of re- 
vival meetings in 1952. 

The campaign has been scheduled for 
Sept. 14-Oct. 12, the first time available 
because of previous commitments, it 
was announced here by the executive 
committee of the Billy Graham Evan- 
gelistic Crusade of Greater New York. 

The committee also announced that a 
large mass meeting ‘‘to launch a revival 
year in New York” will be held on Jan. 
1, 1952. At this meeting it is planned 
to have a choir of 3,000 from at least 
500 cooperating churches within a 
radius of 25 miles. 

Members of the committee include 
Julian Bandy, Christian and Missionary 
Alliance; John §S. Wimbish, Calvary 
Baptist church; John H. McComb, 
Broadway Presbyterian church; Richard 
Woike, president, Manhattan Casualty 
Co.; and Erling C. Olsen, president, 
Fitch Investors Service. 
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THE 


DARTMOUTH 


Bible 


has all the majesty of 
the beloved King James 


version arranged to 
give the reader a new 
and deeper under- 
standing of the great 


Lext. 


$7.50 , H.M.Co. 





THE PLAN TO AVOID WORLD WAR III 


Wake up 
blow up 


Frank ¢. Laubach 


TIMELY CHALLENGING CONSTRUCTIVE 


As war clouds gather, every thinking American is asking: Is war 
inevitable? Are our cities doomed to atomic destruction? How can 
we stop Communist aggression and attain peace? Wake Up or 
Blow Up offers a sound, constructive program for lasting peace 
and challenges the reader to take positive action. 


THE SOLUTION TO AMERICA’S DILEMMA 


Frank C. Laubach is, because of his work in 63 countries, one of the 
few men qualified to devise a plan for peace on a global basis. From 
his keen on-the-spot observations, during these last critical years, 
Dr. Laubach believes his method of applying practical Christianity 
will heal the wounds of the world before they fester under the poison- 
ous influence of the Kremlin. His plan of alms for love rather than 
arms for war will cost no lives and far fewer dollars than the price 
of a huge war machine such as we are now building. 

The most important question facing us today is: War or Peace? 
Here is the plan for peace, you will want to read it! This is the book 


to meet today’s crisis. A Revell Publication — $2.00 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Please send me .... copies of 

WAKE UP OR BLOW UP @ 82.00 per copy. 
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